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Views on the News 





NEW kind of industrial revolution, 
A complex problem-solving by elec- 
tronic computers, in the opinion of 
one authority is not far away. Herbert A. 
Simon, in The New Science of Management 
Decision (see City Hall Bookshelf), predicts a 
future for business organization of a com- 
plex man-machine system in which execu- 
tives and middle-management workers col- 
laborate with computers in processing in- 
formation and making decisions, both rou- 
tine and unusual, for conducting business. 
If these predictions are borne out, and Dr. 
Simon makes a persuasive case, the implica- 
tions for governmental administrators are 
obvious. The book is based on several years 
of research by the author and his colleagues 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The February newsletter of the American 
Society of Planning Officials has the inter- 
esting suggestion that the city planning de- 
partment might better be termed the “de- 
partment of urban development.” This 
would be practical recognition of the chang- 
ing concepts of physical betterment which 
began as slum clearance, then became urban 
redevelopment, and then urban renewal. 
The latest approach, as announced by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency several 
months ago, is community renewal which 
calls for renewal planning to be city-wide in 
scope and thus to include both residential 
and nonresidential areas. 

With this conception of community re- 
newal, a department of urban development 
could provide for the unified administration 
of redevelopment, code enforcement, city 
planning, land clearance, conservation and 
rehabilitation, and community relations. It 


would pool technical manpower and pro- 
vide the comprehensive approach for long- 
range planning, capital programming, and 
public and private investment in new facili- 
ties. Most important, it would bring to- 
gether the professional research and analysis 
of city planning with the program and ac- 
tion steps involved in property acquisition, 
land clearance, relocation housing, property 
rehabilitation, and other essential parts of 
urban renewal. Neither coordinators or in- 
terdepartmental committees are as effective 
as a unified department for directing both 
the planning and action stages of communi- 
ty betterment. 

Transportation continues in the news. A 
speaker at the recent meeting of the High- 
way Research Board stated that most cities 
“. . . will have to subsidize passenger trans- 
portation systems, including both public 
transit and the private automobile...” 
(p. 70). A new federal government agree- 
ment will encourage highway planning 
within the context of comprehensive urban 
and metropolitan planning (p. 64). The 
street and highway planning policies re- 
cently adopted in Phoenix provide a fine ex- 
ample of intergovernmental cooperation 
(p. 64). The first interstate compact for pub- 
lic transit services has been negotiated for 
the Washington, D.C., area (p. 61). 

More than 400 local government officials 
from outside of North America are expected 
to attend the World Conference of Local 
Governments to be held in Washington, 
D.C. (p. 50). 

Other news in this issue includes use of 
propane fuel for city vehicles (p. 61) and sav- 
ings on public employee bonds (p. 66.) 
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First World Conference of Cities 
By N. ARKEMA and SCHUYLER LOWE* 


Local officials from 40 countries will meet in Washington to discuss 
recent municipal trends and developments. 


WORLD Conference of Local Govern- 
ments will be held in Washington, 
D.C., on June 15 to 20, 1961, on the 
joint invitation of the International Union of 
Local Authorities, the city of Washington, 
and the American associations affiliated with 
IULA, such as the American Municipal As- 
sociation, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of County 
Officials, and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. The conference is sponsored by 
the IULA with headquarters at The Hague. 
The IULA was founded in 1913 to promote 
world-wide cooperation between muunici- 
palities. 

The theme for this world conference will 
be “Recent Trends and Developments in 
Local Government.” The main subject for 
discussion will be the structure and organiza- 
tion of local government. General sessions 
also will be held on metropolitan areas and 
town affiliations. Special seminars will be 
devoted to personnel management, public 
relations, and mechanization and automa- 
tion. Official languages of the conference 
will be English and French, and documenta- 
tion will be available in both languages. In 
addition, simultaneous translation will be 
available at the general sessions from and 
into German and Spanish. 

Opportunity is to be provided: at all ses- 
sions for short talks by delegates from vari- 
ous countries. All conference sessions will be 
held in the international conference rooms 
in the recently enlarged Department of State 
Building, using the diplomatic entrance at 
2200 C Street, N.W. 


* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Arkema is secretary-gen- 
eral, International Union of Local Authorities, The 
Hague, Netherlands. Mr. Lowe is director, depart- 
ment of general administration, District of Colum- 
bia, and executive director, Washington Secretariat, 
World Conference of Local Governments, 1961. 


Many United States mayors and city 
managers are expected to attend the IULA 
conference. The United States Conference 
of Mayors will hold its 1961 conference in 
Washington on June 11 to 14 so that officials 
who participate in that conference may stay 
over to attend the IULA meeting. The 
executive board of the International City 
Managers’ Association will meet on June 17 
in Washington. More than 400 local govern- 
ment officials from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
South America will come to Washington. 

Conference Sessions. The conference will 
convene on Thursday morning, June 15, 
with the President of IULA, A. Spinoy, 
president of the Belgium Union of Munici- 
palities, presiding. The address of welcome 
will be given by Robert E. MacLaughlin, a 
member of the board of commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and it is expected that 
either the President or the Vice-President of 
the United States will address the confer- 
ence. 

Five sessions will be devoted to the main 
subject of local government structure and 
organization. At the first session a keynote 
speaker from the United States will trace the 
experiments during the past 50 years with 
various forms of local government and why 
some forms have been more successful than 
others. The other sessions will be devoted to 
such topics as the legislative body, the execu- 
tive, and the administrative machinery. 

General sessions also will be held on met- 
ropolitan areas and on town affiliation pro- 
grams. Discussions on the first subject will 
center on organization of local governments 
in major urban areas, emergence of urban 
development as an issue of national policy, 
and coordinating the planning and financing 
of major public facilities and services. The 
session on town affiliations will deal with the 
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exchange of: persons, objects, and ideas be- 
tween sister cities, the organization of town 
affiliation programs, financing and publicity 
methods, and possible technical cooperation 
at the municipal level. 

Seminars will be held on three special 
topics: personnel management, public rela- 
tions, and mechanization and automation. 
Four sessions on different days will be de- 
voted to such functional areas of personnel 
Management as motivation and morale, 
compensation, and the work week. Likewise, 
four sessions on different days will be devot- 
ed to how local governments can utilize 
mechanical and electronic equipment more 
extensively with special attention to revenue 
collection and related fiscal affairs, the pop- 
ulation and voters’ register, and public 
utilities and public services. Special tours 
will be arranged for small groups to visit 
various types of automated offices. Finally, 
three separate sessions on different days will 
be devoted to such public relations topics as 
the organization and scope of a public rela- 
tions program and methods of formulating 
and carrying out such a program. 

Delegates will receive in advance of the 
conference a report prepared by leading au- 
thorities on the subjects covered at the gen- 
eral sessions and seminars. Introductory and 
other papers presented during the conference 
will be brought together by IULA in pub- 
lished form soon after the close of the confer- 
ence. 

Special Tours. Pre-conference tours will en- 
able delegates to see American local govern- 
ment work in practice. A tour of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area on Tuesday, June 
13, will visit housing developments, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia water supply system and 
sewage treatment plant, one of the major 
universities in the area, hospitals, public 
schools, and other facilities. 

Nine separate tours arranged for the after- 
noon of June 14 will enable delegates to visit 
one of the following: Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties, Maryland; the 
Virginia jurisdictions of Fairfax County, 
Arlington County, city of Alexandria, city of 
Falls Church, Loudoun County, and Prince 
William County; and the District of Colum- 
bia government. Participants also will meet 


local officials and visit some of the public 
facilities in each jurisdiction. Five of these 
jurisdictions are under the council-manager 
form of government. A reception and buffet 
will be held on Wednesday evening, June 14, 
sponsored by the board of commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

Tours during the conference include a 
sightseeing trip in Washington on Saturday 
afternoon, June 17, which will be followed 
in the evening by a concert sponsored by the 
District of Columbia. 

On Sunday, June 18, delegates may choose 
between (1) a tour of the churches, syna- 
gogues, and a mosque in the Washington 
area, or (2) a visit to the homes of local gov- 
ernment officials in Maryland and Virginia. 

On Monday an extensive afternoon and 
evening tour includes the Supreme Court, 
the Capitol, and a session of Congress. Dele- 
gates will be divided into small groups for 
interviews with Congressmen. The tour will 
leave Capitol Hill.and visit historic Alex- 
andria and Mount Vernon and return to 
Washington by boat on the Potomac with 
supper on the boat. 

A guide will accompany each bus and 
each delegate will receive a report (on each 
tour) on places visited. These reports will be 
printed in English, French, German, and 
Spanish. 

Post-Conference Activities. A post-conference 
tour will be made to Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York on June 21 to 24. In 
Baltimore delegates will be taken on a bus 
tour on June 21 to see the latest develop- 
ments in electronic traffic controls, urban 
renewal, public works, and the Johns Hop- 
kins University. A reception and buffet will be 
given by the city of Baltimore in the evening. 
On June 22 the tour will continue to Phila- 
delphia to visit historic shrines and munici- 
pal facilities. After a reception and buffet at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, as guests of 
the city, participants will attend an open-air 
concert at Robin Hood Dell. Proceeding to 
New York on June 23, delegates will visit the 
United Nations’ headquarters, attend a re- 
ception and buffet given by the city of New 
York, and take a boat trip around Manhat- 
tan Island. 
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IULA and Its Work. The International 
Union of Local Authorities was founded in 
1913 in response to a clear need for some 
form of international contacts between local 
government officials and the national local 
government associations which were being 
established at that time in a number of 
countries. Despite the interruptions of two 
World Wars, the history of the IULA has 
been one of steady growth. During the last 
10 years in particular the IULA has become 
a world-wide organization with members in 
‘32 countries and contacts in another 15, dis- 
persed over the whole of the free world. 

IULA membership comprises national 
associations of local governments, individual 
local governments, higher authorities, local 
government institutions, public administra- 
tion research centers, and individuals. The 
IULA is organized under an executive com- 
mittee of 18 members that meets annually. 
The United States member since 1957 has 
been Orin F. Nolting, executive director of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, who is also a vice-president of IULA. 

The Union engages in many activities: 
(1) International congresses, usually bien- 
nial, are held on such subjects as education, 
water supply and sewerage, local govern- 
ment finances, expanding towns, traffic con- 
gestion, and social services for young and old 
people. The 1960 Congress was held in No- 
vember at Tel-Aviv, Israel, with the theme 
of “The Tasks of Local Authorities in Devel- 
opment Areas.”’ (2) Publications which en- 
able members to keep in touch with its ac- 
tivities are the JULA Quarterly, a biblio- 
graphical list, Congress proceedings, and oc- 
casional volumes on local government top- 
ics. (3) The IULA maintains close coopera- 
tion with the large intergovernmental or- 
ganizations, maintains official relations with 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and the World Health Or- 
ganization, and has consultative status with 
UNESCO and the Council of Europe. (4) 
IULA’s research program includes projects 
in comparative local government. In cooper- 
ation with UNESCO several monographs 
on local government in five selected coun- 
tries and of a book on local government 
structure in about 40 countries will be issued 
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soon. Also being undertaken is a study on 
behalf of the United Nations on central-local 
government relations. 

Invitation To Attend. Municipal and county 
officials in the United States are invited to 
attend the conference and to participate in 
the various sessions. More than 40 cities and 
counties in the United States, three-fourths 
of which operate under the council-manager 
plan, are direct members of IULA. The of- 
ficials of many other cities and counties have 
an indirect affiliation because their national 
professional organization is a member. 

The member national associations affili- 
ated with IULA, in addition to the four 
mentioned earlier in this article, are the 
American Public Works Association, Public 
Personnel Association, National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
American Society of Planning Officials, and 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association. 
The directors of these national organizations 
compose the Committee on International 
Municipal Cooperation, U.S.A., through 
which local governments as well as national 
organizations participate not only in the af- 
fairs of the International Union of Local 
Authorities but also in the Inter-American 
Municipal Organization which operates 
only in the American continents. 

The conference hotels will be the Statler- 
Hilton and the Mayflower hotels which will 
provide special rates of $10 for single occu- 
pancy and $7.50 per person for two in a 
room. Several other hotels will offer special 
rates of $8 to $8.50 single and $6.50 each for 
double occupancy. Free shuttle-bus transpor- 
tation will be available between the confer- 
ence hotels and the Department of State 
building. 

Invitation folders are being distributed by 
national associations of IULA throughout 
the world. Reply cards are attached to the 
folders which may be used to ask for further 
details and registration forms. 

The registration fee for U.S. members of 
IULA is $30, for nonmembers $35, and for 
accompanying persons $13.50. This fee in- 
cludes participation in the Conference, cop- 
ies of advance Conference reports, tours in 
the Washington area preceding and during 
the Conference, and the full Conference re- 
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port to be published shortly after the meet- 
ing. 

The cost of the post-conference tour to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York is 
$7 per person for bus fare and $1 per person 
for the tour of the United Nations. Delegates 
will pay for hotel rooms and breakfast and 
lunch in each city. There will be no charge 
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for the receptions, buffets, and tours of each 
city. 

Further information on the Conference, 
as well as registration cards, may be ob- 
tained from Schuyler Lowe, executive direc- 
tor, Washington Secretariat, World Confer- 
ence of Local Governments, 1961, Room 
526, District Building, Washington 4, D.C. 


The Vocational Migration—From Agriculture 


to Public Service 
By LYLE E. SCHALLER* 


Director of Research, Cleveland Bureau of Governmental Research 


The American frontier is now in the governmental rather than the 
agricultural sector of society. 


URING the next two years the final 
reports of the 1960 Census of Popu- 
lation will be published. In the 

past these decennial tabulations have docu- 
mented some of the most significant de- 
velopments in our nation’s history. The 1890 
census reported the closing of the western 
frontier. Thirty years later the census re- 
vealed that urban population outnumbered 
rural residents for the first time. The 1940 
census provided another historical “‘first’””— 
over one-half of the nation’s population 
lived within “‘standard metropolitan areas.” 
Publication of the 1960 census tabulations 
will reveal the passing of another significant 
milestone. Local government has overtaken 
agriculture as a source of full-time employ- 
ment for Americans. 

The upward trend in local governmental 
employment has long been evident, and the 
downward trend in agricultural employment 
has received widespread attention. But the 
fact that local government is becoming a 
more important factor than agriculture in 
the nation’s economy has been overlooked. 
Discussion of the “‘growth of government” 

* Eprror’s Norte: Mr. Schaller was appointed to 
his present position in August, 1959. Before that he 
served as administrative assistant to the mayor of 
Madison, Wisconsin. Earlier he spent four years as 
a city planner. He holds master’s degrees from the 


University of Wisconsin in history, political science, 
and city planning. 


usually brings to mind the tremendous in- 
crease in the role of the federal government 
during the days of the New Deal, World 
War II, and the Cold War. Less attention 
has been given to the growth of government 
at the state level or at the local level and 
practically no thought to the impact of 
this growth in relation to other sectors of 
the economy. 


SoctaAL ORIENTATION 


Our society has always had a proagricul- 
ture, antigovernment orientation. This has 
been consistent with our history. The ma- 
jority of persons derived their living from ag- 
riculture, and local government was treated 
as a necessary evil to be kept to the irreduci- 
ble minimum. The farmer has long been 
considered the backbone of the nation, the 
personification of independence, self-suffi- 
ciency, and virtue. By contrast, the local 
government employee has been regarded 
as a deadbeat with his snout in the public 
trough. The evils of big city bossism have 
been contrasted with the virtues of the rural 
town meeting. The thesis of this article 
is that we must discard these stereotypes 
and reappraise our structure of values. Now 
that local government is outstripping agri- 
culture in size, Americans must reorient 
themselves to this change and face up to its 
implications. 
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It is recognized that agriculture and local 
government are not mutually exclusive seg- 
ments of the economy. Some employees of 
local government are indebted to agriculture 
as the source of their employment—high 
school teachers of agricultural studies, for 
example. Likewise many farmers are em- 
ployed, often on a part-time basis, by local 
governments as township or municipal em- 
ployees. And of course part of the farmer’s 
gross income goes for taxes to help support 
various types and levels of local government. 
As a larger percentage of local government 
expenditures and employment is concen- 
trated in urban areas, however, this inter- 
relatedness decreases. There can be no doubt 
that urbanization is advancing the separa- 
tion of agriculture and local governments. 
The growth of local government is becoming 
more and more a function of the urban 
sector of our society. The implications of this 
economic change can be illustrated by com- 
paring the growth of local government with 
the decline of agriculture. 


MEASURES OF CHANGE 


Employment, earnings, and expenditures 
are three common yardsticks for measuring 


economic change. 

In 1959, full-time (35 hours or more per 
week) employees in agriculture accounted 
for only 3,852,000 persons, compared with 
6,300,000 in 1945, 5,400,000 in 1950 and 
4,992,000 in 1952. During the six years 
of 1952 to 1958, the decline in agricultural 
employment was at an average rate of about 
175,000 persons annually. Between 1945 and 
1958 the decrease was at an average rate 
of 110,000 annually. The migration from the 
farm has speeded up, and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the 1960 census will 
reveal no more than 3,500,000 full-time 
agricultural employees. 

By contrast, full-time employment in local 
government has shown a steady and sub- 
stantial increase year after year. In 1959 
the total stood at 3,817,000, up 120,000 
from 1958. During the past decade full-time 
jobs in local government increased at an 
average annual rate of 140,000, and, since 
all of the factors generating such an increase 
are still at work, it is probable that the 
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1960 census will reveal close to 4,000,000 
persons employed full-time in local govern- 
ment. 

While the exact employment figures will 
vary from these estimates, it is obvious that 
the census will show full-time employment 
in local government to be greater than full- 
time employment in agriculture. By con- 
trast, only a decade ago full-time employ- 
ment in agriculture was double that of local 
government—5,400,000 in agriculture and 
2,700,000 in local government. 

In terms of payroll and income the change 
is almost as startling. The 1957 Census of 
Governments showed that the annual pay- 
roll for all local governmental employees 
totaled $14.7 billion, more than four times 
the 1942 payroll. On the other hand the 
net farm income from farming of the nation’s 
farmers totaled only $11.8 billion, an in- 
crease of less than 20 per cent in the same 
15-year period. The gap widened even more 
during 1959 and 1960 as farm income held 
steady at somewhat less than $12 billion 
and the payrolls of local government con- 
tined to grow. A conservative estimate would 
place the spread at about $6 billion in 
1960, compared to less than $3 billion in 
1957. 

The third yardstick, expenditures, reveals 
that local government expenditures were 
less in 1957 than those of agriculture, $31 
billion to $34 billion. However farm ex- 
penditures have hovered around the $35 
billion mark for several years while local 
governmental expenditures have shown a 
steady increase year after year. By 1961 
the expenditures of local governments prob- 
ably will exceed the estimated $36 billion 
expenditures of agriculture. The trend is 
obvious and is almost certainly irreversible. 

Most of the increase in the number of 
local governmental employees occurred as 
a result of two factors—urbanization and 
increased public school enrollment. Full- 
time equivalent employment in local school 
districts increased by 50 per cent between 
1951 and 1957. Most of this increase was 
in urban areas for that is where the “‘popula- 
tion explosion”’ has been occurring. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all local government 
employees are employed by cities with a 
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population in excess of 50,000. When one 
adds the employees of the satellite munici- 
palities, school districts, special districts, and 
urban counties, it is obvious that the nation’s 
large urban centers account for the bulk 
of full-time employment in local govern- 
ment. 

The same point can be illustrated in 
another way. In 1957 the 14 largest standard 
metropolitan areas had more than 1,170,000 
people employed in the 5,428 units of local 
government. This was equivalent to all of 
the farmers and farm managers in Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan. 


Gaps IN STATISTICS 

The nation’s lack of interest in this shift 
could be illustrated in various ways. The 
gathering of figures necessary for this article 
is one example. There is an abundance 
of data available on all facets of agriculture 
but a tremendous pauciety of facts on local 
government, both rural and urban. It is 
a relatively easy matter to ascertain the 
number of acres of rice harvested in the 
United States, but almost impossible to dis- 
cover, with comparable accuracy, the num- 
ber of acres of land used for new residential 
subdivisions in any one year. 

One can discover the number of maple 
tress that were tapped in 1956 much more 
easily than one can learn how many off- 
street parking spaces were added during the 
same year. It is simpler to find the annual 
production of peanut oil than it is to identify 
the shift of commerce and industry to the 
suburbs. We know more about the use of 
fertilizer on farms than we do about waste 
disposal in our urbanized areas. Twenty 
years ago the nation had already made 
greater advances in soil conservation than 
we have yet achieved in conservation of 
urban real estate. 


IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGE 
The 1950’s were the years which saw 
local government overtake agriculture as 
a major segment of the economy. The 1960’s 
will see the gap widen. Some of the implica- 
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tions are already upon us; others are pre- 
dictable. 

Political Process. Possibly the greatest 
change is the new role that municipal of- 
ficials already have begun to play in the 
decision-making processes of our national 
government. The ‘‘farm bloc” has lost much 
of its political strength in Congress. The 
“urban bloc” will push to the forefront 
during the coming decade. 

Who will be the spokesmen for this new 
political force? The mantle naturally will 
fall on the shoulders of municipal executives 
unless they evade the responsibility. In most 
cities the mayor is the only person who is 
responsible to the entire electorate. With 
the responsibility should go the authority 
and obligation to represent his constituents, 
not only in city hall but also in the com- 
mittee rooms and halls of Congress. 

Personnel. A second facet of the reaction 
to this change is the need for maintaining 
the quality of governmental personnel as 
the demand for municipal employees in- 
creases. Already many cities are having real 
difficulty in securing competent people to 
fill vacant positions. A good example of 
this is the current shortage of city planners. 
Frequently a qualified planner can almost 
pick out the city in which he would like 
to live, go there, and immediately find a 
job. Scores of planning positions are going 
begging, and the demand is increasing more 
rapidly than the supply. 

The same thing is true in other specialized 
fields of employment in local government. 
Municipal engineers are extremely scarce. 
While budget officers are actually less plen- 
tiful than planners, the shortage is not as 
obvious because cities are only now becom- 
ing aware of the need for improved budget- 
ing procedures. One of the main factors (an- 
other being the lack of federal matching 
funds) which has kept the urban renewal 
program from moving faster is the extreme 
shortage of technicians in this new field. 

College Training. Another element of our 
society where the effect of the increase in 
local government employment will be felt 
more and more is in colleges and univer- 
sities. A few univesities have established de- 
partments of urban studies, but this is only 
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the beginning. The demand on institutions 
of higher education will be to train more 
people for employment in local government 
while the demand for agricultural school 
graduates will increase at a much slower 
rate, if at all. 

This trend is apparent. In 1957, for the 
first time, more bachelor’s degrees were 
granted to college graduates in the field 
of government than to those majoring in 
some phase of agriculture. Two years earlier 
ag school grads outnumbered the political 
science majors by 7,170 to 6,335. In 1951 
the spread was even greater—9,042 to 5,582 
in favor of agricultural graduates. When 
it comes to graduate degrees, however, the 
ag schools are turning out people with mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s degrees at nearly twice 
the pace of political science departments. 

Research. Another facet is research. Um- 
versities, particularly the land grant institu- 
tions, have carried on extensive agricultural 
research for decades. Evidence of the success 
of this effort is the surplus of farm produce. 
The urbanization trend has revealed our 
lack of knowledge and skills in dealing with 
the resultant problems. It is reasonable to 
expect that the universities must soon study 
municipal finance, intergovernmental rela- 
tions, urban renewal, land-use planning, 
and air pollution abatement on a scale 
similar to recent and current research pro- 
grams concerned with dairy herd improve- 
ment, fertilizers, egg production, and soil 
conservation. 

A beginning has been made in research 
into problems of local government, but mon- 
ey and manpower both have been in short 
supply. The efforts and contributions of the 
Ford Foundation have been notable, but 
no one agency can finance the research on 
the necessary scale. Millions and millions 
of dollars have been furnished by state and 
federal governments and by industry for 
agricultural research. Will they contribute 
on a similar scale for research in the field 
of urban studies? 

Investments. The shift away from agricul- 
ture can be illustrated by another aspect 
of our economy. During most of our history 
people with money to invest have gained 
a certain kind of security by getting land as 
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collateral for their loans. Insurance compan- 
ies and individuals traditionally have turned 
to farm mortgages as a major outlet for idle 
capital. In our day United States govern- 
ment bonds and notes have become the most 
important investment opportunity. How- 
ever, local governments bonds are being 
issued in an ever-increasing volume and 
occupying a larger place in the money mar- 
ket. 

In 1903 farm mortgage debt exceeded 
the indebtedness of all local governments 
by nearly one-third ($4.35 billion to $3.48 
billion). Fifty-four years later local govern- 
ment debt had increased more than ten-fold, 
and farm mortgage debt had little more 
than doubled. Today there are more than 
$60 billion of outstanding local government 
bonds—five times the total farm indebted- 
ness. While the tax-exempt feature adds 
to the salability of local government bonds, 
there has been concern on the part of many 
financial experts at the increasingly large 
quantities being offered by local political 
subdivisions. Between 1950 and 1958, offer- 
ings of new municipal bonds increased at 
a more rapid pace than offerings of new cor- 
porate securities or of United States govern- 
ment bonds and notes. Today local govern- 
ment is second only to the United States 
Treasury as a borrower in the public money 
market. 

Federal Expenditures. An examination of 
federal expenditures on behalf of the nation’s 
farmers compared to similar aid to local 
government reveals that this is the area 
which may witness the greatest changes as 
a result of the decline of agriculture and the 
growth of local government. During the 
past five years expenditures by the United 
States Department of Agriculture averaged 
over $5 billion annually, and the farm pro- 
gram is now the third largest item in the 
federal budget. During the same period local 
governments have received less than one- 
twelfth that amount from the federal govern- 
ment. While certain federal grants are made 
to the states which in turn are then able 
to make grants to smaller political subdivi- 
sions, these are of little real help in carrying 
out the responsibilities of local government. 
For example, highway aids are usually grant- 
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ed for projects which are of state or regional 
importance rather than of purely local con- 
cern. 

The disparity between federal aid to agri- 
culture and federal assistance to local units 
of government was so great during the past 
decade that some change in this pattern 
of federal spending is almost a certainty. 
For example, during the entire decade $1.3 
billion was made available for the federal 
government’s share of the capital costs in 
the urban renewal and slum clearance pro- 
gram. This is equivalent to the average 
expenditures for four months for stabilization 
of farm prices and farm income during 1954- 
1959 inclusive. In 1959 the federal govern- 
ment paid out for storage costs of surplus 
agricultural commodities nearly as much as 
it contributed to slum clearance during the 
entire decade! 

While this is an extreme case, the federal 
government’s financial assistance to local 
governments for such projects as airports, 
sewerage plants, and public housing has 
been at a much lower level than similar 
assistance for agricultural soil conservation 
programs and electricity or telephone serv- 
ice to rural areas. There is no urban counter- 
part to the federal assistance to states, coun- 
ties, and school districts for agricultural 
education and extension programs. 

Federal-Urban Relations. During the past 
two decades there have been advanced a 
variety of proposals for creation of a Cabinet 
post concerned with local government in 
general and urban affairs in particular. The 
new national administration, which owes 
its victory in November’s election to urban 
centers, has promised that such a post will 
be created. Such a position will give local 
government a well-earned seat at the bar- 
gaining table of national affairs. 

Even more significant, however, is the 
general acceptance of the idea that direct 
relationships between local governments and 
the federal government should be continued. 
Creation of a Cabinet post would only 
formalize an already existing relationship. 
While cities are legally mere creatures of 
state governments, they are turning more 
and more to the federal government for help 
in meeting their problems. 
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The reapportionment of Congressional 
districts and of state legislatures following 
the 1960 census will have an effect, either 
directly or indirectly, on this relationship. 
The Congress elected in 1962 will undoubt- 
edly have a stronger urban bias. If state 
legislatures are not reapportioned to give 
more equitable representation to city resi- 
dents, then it is only reasonable to expect 
that local governments in the large metro- 
politan areas will have no choice but to 
by-pass state legislatures and seek a more 
sympathetic ear at the national level. 

It is probable that other political sub- 
divisions will seek a closer financial relation- 
ship with the federal government. Of the 
100,000 local governments in the United 
States well over one-half are townships, vil- 
lages, and school districts. These have been 
the beneficiaries of state aid on a far larger 
scale, proportionately, than have cities—and 
likewise have received a comparatively small 
amount of federal assistance. Any major 
program of federal aid to education or any 
substantial increase in the federal aid pro- 
gram for community facilities such as sewer- 
age facilities and airports would encourage 
local officials to turn away from the state 
capital and toward Washington. 

The increase in employment in local gov- 
ernment is enlarging the size of che political 
bloc which seeks such federal aid. Public 
school teachers alone have become an im- 
portant element to be reckoned with politi- 
cally. This was demonstrated by the recent 
maneuvering to include funds for teachers’ 
salaries in the Senate version of the federal 
aid to education bill. In addition to public 
employees, this pressure group is enlarged 
by the citizens who are served by various 
units of local government. The increase in 
their property tax bills has encouraged many 
of them to become strong proponents of 
increased federal aid to local government. 

When one considers that it is in metro- 
politan areas where the greatest increase 
is occurring in population, in local gov- 
ernment employment, in local government 
expenditures, and in Congressional repre- 
sentation, it is obvious that new federal 
aid programs will tend to be directed to- 
ward meeting the demands of the urban 
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population. Current and recent federal ex- 
penditures for agriculture could become a 
standard for determining the extent of any 
comprehensive aid-to-urban-areas program. 

What all of this means is that local gov- 
ernment is going to become oriented more 
toward Washington and less toward the 
state capitals. This movement is facilitated 
by continuing progress in the struggle for 
“home rule’”’ in metropolitan centers. The 
continued dominance of state legislatures 
by a rural minority has forced cities and 
urban counties to seek increased home rule. 
The greater the degree of local autonomy, 
the greater the possibilities for closer city- 
federal relationships. 

Prestige. One other implication of this 
changing employment picture concerns the 
prestige of government employment, par- 
ticularly at the local level. It is generally 
accepted by sociologists, political scientists, 
and personnel experts that government em- 
ployment is given rather low rank, from the 
standpoint of status, in our society. We are 
accustomed to seeing the sons of lawyers 
doctors, clergymen, military officers, and 
farmers following in the occupational foot- 
steps of their fathers. Will the sons of local 
government employees follow their fathers 


into public employment? Will the American 
civil servant attain the place in our social 
structure that is accorded his British counter- 
part? Will local government be able to at- 
tract the number of top-flight college gradu- 
ates necessary in this growing area of public 
administration? 

The answers to these questions will de- 
pend in part on salary levels. Just as im- 
portant, if not more so, is the prestige factor. 
If local government employment can achieve 
the status that was reached by federal em- 
ployment in the 1930’s, then we can expect 
a real improvement in the quality of local 
government. 

CONCLUSION 


It is impossible to predict all of the various 
ramifications of this change in the nation’s 
employment patterns. But this shift does 
emphasize that the American frontier is in 
the governmental rather than the agricultur- 
al sector of society. The challenges to man’s 
ingenuity are already as great in local gov- 
ernment as they ever were in agriculture. 
Will the brilliant mechanical inventions 
which recently revolutionized farming be 
matched by political advances in the art 
of local government during the coming 
decades? 


MACHINES CAN THINK, LEARN, CREATE 


HUMAN being can think, learn, and create because the program his biological en- 
dowment gives him, together with the changes in that program produced by inter- 


action with his environment after birth, enables him to think, learn, and create. If a com- 
puter thinks, learns, creates, it will be by virtue of a program that endows it with these 
capacities. Clearly this will not be a program—any more than the human’s is—that calls 
for highly stereotyped and repetitive behavior independent of the stimuli coming from the 
environment and the task to be completed. It will be a program that makes the system’s 
behavior highly conditional on the task environment—on the task goals and on the clues ex- 
tracted from the environment that indicate whether progress is being made toward those 
goals. It will be a program that analyzes, by some means, its own performance, diagnoses 
its failures, and makes changes that enhance its future effectiveness. It is a simple question 
of fact whether a computer program can be written that will have these properties. And the 
answer to this question of fact is that such programs have been written. (From The New 
Science of Management Decision, by Herbert A. Simon, published in 1960 by Harper and 
Brothers, p. 25.) 





Improving Channels of Communications 


By WILLIAM A. SOMMERS* 
Township Manager, Franklin Township, New Jersey 


The methods of communication used by the manager are less important 
than avoiding the trap of extremist views. 


MPROVING channels of communica- 
tions divides into three general areas: 
how the manager deals with the council 

which employs him; with the employees who 
do what we would like; and the general pub- 
lic which patiently asks for service. I would 
like to illustrate these areas not with a 
preachment of do’s and the don’t’s, but by 
sketching city manager types that indicate 
some of the pitfalls and extremes which, I am 
sure, are familiar to all. 

Communications with Council. Let us intro- 
duce our first witness who is catalogued as 
Reportus ad Nauseum. This managerial type 
believes in attack. The council receives, al- 
most daily, an increasing barrage of memos, 
reports, extended agenda, and summations 
that are destined to keep the councilmen in- 
formed, but exhausted. They hide in abject 
fear of the next mail delivery or the peren- 
nial appearance of the police courier at the 
front door. 

Such plebeian facts as the unit cost per 
metric measurement of raw garbage (less 
water) collected in the month of June are 
sprinkled helter-skelter around a rather 
more important announcement that revenue 
collections have fallen 50 per cent behind 
the estimate. The latter of course is sup- 
ported by 18 reasons why the original er- 
roneous estimate was, of course, not er- 
roneous but founded on facts that never 
materialized. Yet councilmen troop to the 
colors and usually adopt the manager’s rec- 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Sommers has been in his 
present position since July, 1959. His prior experi- 
ence includes service as personne] officer for Peoria, 
Illinois, and as manager of Bensalem Township, 
Pennsylvania. This article is based on a talk pre- 
sented at the 1960 annual conference of the Inter- 


national City Managers’ Association in San Fran- 
cisco. 


ommendations in the vain hope that next 
week the volume will diminish. It is reliably 
reported that this manager recently suffered 
a nervous breakdown when he was informed 
that the mimeograph would be out of action 
for two weeks. 

On the opposite side of this fence is Fac- 
tum O Perdition. This professional colleague 
treats the problem of communication with 
the council as part of a vast, encompassing 
war in which he is the defender and the 
council the aggressor. His communications 
are few and terse, and his annual budget 
consists of one page of totals. When asked to 
study and report on a 20-year capital im- 
provement program, he weakened and sub- 
mitted the longest report of his career—two 
paragraphs, including the title. He feels that 
every request for information from the coun- 
cil constitutes a “‘breakthrough,” and he im- 
mediately counterattacks by further reduc- 
ing what he believes is his own verbosity. 
While secretaries appreciate this reduction 
in their work load, councils are finally forced 
to the wall and Factum can be seen searching 
the latest listing in the City Managers’ News 
Letter. 

Communications with Employees. Center 
stage is taken this time by one whom we can 
fittingly title Pater Familias. His approach is 
based on the Madison Avenue technique of 
“We're all just one big happy family.” 
Newsletters are his mainstay and convey the 
idea made popular by a well-known break- 
fast food—**The Best to You Each Munici- 
pal Morning!” The structure of government 
is clogged with joint employee-management 
committees, policy study subcommittees, 
and a host of suggestion boxes. 

A wealth of neat handbooks pours from 
the municipal press with such encouraging 
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titles as You and Your Fob with Heartville, or 
Working Together for Progress in Bashby—The 
Alert Community. The booklets have snappy 
pictures and deftly written texts and pro- 
vide guidance on how employees should eat, 
walk, talk, answer the telephone, behave, 
and sometimes think. However, when such 
“‘nasty” items as pay increases or enlarged 
benefit programs are raised by the employ- 
ees, the structure of “enlightened manage- 
ment” quivers tremulously, and a personnel 
consultant is immediately engaged. 

A good balance is provided, however, by 
that stalwart, Caesura ad Rex. To reach his 
present position as city manager of Upshot, 
our friend started over 42 years ago as a la- 
borer in the sewer department. He believes 
in the old fashioned but sociologically incor- 
rect notion that employees are employed to 
work. He arrives at work promptly at 8:00 
A.M., and the first time he tried this as man- 
ager the only people around were one janitor 
and an impatient citizen who was looking 
for the men’s room. 

He nearly wrecked the employee rela- 
tions built up by his predecessor when he re- 
duced the number of coffee breaks from four 
to three. His memos to employees are 
couched in the language of the daily sewer 
cleaning report, and he still suspects that the 
personnel director could be put to better use 
on the street patching crew. The council 
finally implored him to go slow when he 
threatened to abolish the classifications sys- 
tem, put everyone on an hourly pay rate, 
and install time clocks in all offices, includ- 
ing that of the city clerk. His employees 
reverently refer to him as “Old Outflow.” 

Communications with the Public. A manageri- 
al type noted for his bounce, verve, and 
command of good public relations is Softus 
Soapum. The improvement of channels of 
communication with Mr. Average Citizen is 
his consuming aim. He is perpetually devel- 
oping a “‘better-than-ever” annual report 
which is brilliantly supported by the quar- 
terly information newsletters to the citizens 
of East Hardtack, not to mention that clever 
bit of financial pie cutting sent out with the 
tax bills each year. 

He periodically invades the local TV 
studio with his spine-tingling series, ““You 


and Your City Government” which noses 
out “Quick Draw McGraw,” much to the 
consternation of the junior citizens. Though 
the latest report is unclear on the actual 
amount spent for street maintenance, it is 
beyond dispute that whatever the amount it 
would provide each man, woman, and child 
in East Hardtack with four packs of ciga- 
rettes (king size) per week. 

Turning to our last display, we find a dif- 
ferent approach in Imperium Disgustus. This 
manager after years of trying to placate and 
soothe the citizenry at large, the newspapers 
(daily and weekly), the chamber of com- 
merce, and the women’s civic improvement 
society has decided that silence is not only 
golden, it is positively essential. His news 
releases usually consist of two words, ““No 
comment.” His last annual report was issued 
five years ago under the pressure of the pro- 
fessor of government of nearby Filagree 
University. He sports a photo of Calvin 
Coolidge in his office as a constant reminder 
of his ideal in public relations and communi- 
cation. He shuns speaking engagements like 
the plague, usually passing them to his ad- 
ministrative assistant, a bright young man 
who frets under his mentor’s 19th century 
concept of “Be brief, be sincere, and for 
God’s sake, be seated.”” Jmperium is presently 
managing a small island community and is 
quite happy. 

Conclusion. While this approach leaves a 
great deal to be desired in specific references, 
it does provide a general view illustrated by 
the extremes. Probably this is the essential 
point. The techniques used by the manager 
to effect his communications are less impor- 
tant than his establishment of a harmonious 
view of the problem wherein he avoids being 
trapped by the extremes. 

And there is one more point. The man- 
ager who can’t communicate with himself 
can’t be expected to communicate with 
others, nor to improve upon his efforts. 
Seneca, who was not a city manager, 
thought that the most important thing in 
life was to “Know Thyself.” If we can speak 
directly with our inner self and not be 
charmed by the smoothness of our highly 
developed techniques, we can be infinitely 
more successful in communicating our own 
ideas and actions to others. 





News of the Month 





Interstate Compact Created 
for Transit Services 


HE District of Columbia and the states 

of Maryland and Virginia have signed 
the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Regulation Compact. The interstate com- 
pact provides for the Washington Area Tran- 
sit Commission which will regulate existing 
privately owned transit service for the entire 
metropolitan area. The compact transfers 
and consolidates the regulatory powers for- 
merly exercised by four separate commis- 
sions in the three jurisdictions. 

The Commission will have three members 
to be appointed from the utility regulatory 
agencies of the three jurisdictions. It is re- 
sponsible for the transit system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the services of three 
suburban carriers. The contract was signed 
by the president of the board of commis- 
sioners for the District of Columbia and by 
the governors of Virginia and Maryland. 
The compact is the culmination of five years 
of work by the Tri-State Commission, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, and 
other agencies in the area. The Tri-State 
Commission negotiated the compact in 
1957; Virginia enacted the compact in 1958; 
Maryland enacted it in 1959; and Congress, 
as required by the Constitution, gave its con- 
sent in 1960. 


Propane Fuel Will Bring Vehicle 
Savings 
ONTEREY Park, California, expects 
substantial future savings in motor 
vehicle operating costs by a gradual change- 
over from gasoline to propane-motor fuel for 
all but public safety vehicles. 

The decision was made on the basis of a 
controlled study conducted during a three- 
month period in 1960. Special propane 
equipment was mounted on a three-quarter 
ton truck, a two and one-half ton dump 
truck, and a one-half ton pickup truck. The 
engines were inspected and checked before 
the equipment was installed and reinspected 


upon completion of the tests. The results 
indicated the following: 

1. Fuel consumption on a mile-per-gallon 
basis approximates that of gasoline. 

2. The engines upon completion of the 
tests were clean and free of deposits which 
should bring savings in long-term automo- 
tive engine maintenance. 

3. Propane can be purchased in quantity 
at 15 cents per gallon (tax included) com- 
pared with 20 cents per gallon for gasoline. 

The cost of equipping 32 vehicles, at an 
average cost of $300 per vehicle, will be 
$9,600. In addition the city will spend 
$2,400 for a large propane storage tank. 
This total investment can be amortized in 
about four years through savings in the cost 
of propane. The savings should be even 
greater after that because the propane 
equipment can be transferred to new ve- 
hicles as they are purchased. The initial 
costs will be spread out by making the in- 
stallations over the next three years.—CLIF- 
ForD G. PeTrig, city manager, Monterey 
Park. 


Revises Employee Performance 
Report Methods 


HE new employee performance report 
form for San Diego, California, is car- 
bon manifolded and mechanically addressed 
by tabulating machines. It and the new pro- 
gram were devised through joint manage- 
ment-employee consultation to provide 
more objective ratings, a more acceptable 
system, and better management control. 
Raters are expected to review all perti- 
nent data for each employee, including pro- 
duction records, complaints, commenda- 
tions, and similar tangible evidence. The 
new procedure makes it mandatory for the 
first-line supervisor to discuss the rating with 
each employee in a private interview before 
final ratings are entered in ink on the form. 
Each performance report is reviewed by the 
department head or other supervisory of- 
ficer, and employees can appeal ratings to 
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the department head. The personnel direc- 
tor accepts appeals if proper rating proce- 
dures are not followed. 

The performance report form provides 
for factor and over-all ratings of unsatisfac- 
tory, improvement needed, satisfactory, 
highly satisfactory, and superior. A written 
explanation is required for any rating of 
“unsatisfactory” or ‘‘superior.” 

Interest and support for the project was 
first developed by leading separate “brain- 
storming” sessions with representatives of 
management and employee organizations. 
Then the two groups were brought together 
for an evaluation session to review the ideas 
generated by brainstorming. Final phases of 
the new program were worked out in several 
meetings with an advisory committee that 
had equal representation from employees 
and management. This management-em- 
ployee consultation was so successful that a 
permanent Personnel Advisory Council has 
been set up with four representatives from 
the major employee organizations and four 
representatives from managerial and “‘inde- 
pendent” departments.—Lew Fay, person- 
nel director, San Diego. 


Pay Plan Covers Job Growth, 


Seniority, and Performance 


NEW pay plan has been adopted for em- 

ployees of Hartford, Connecticut, to 

give recognition to elements of growth on 

the job, length of service, and exceptional 
employee performance. 

Base Rate. For each class of positions a base 
rate has been established following a survey 
of prevailing hiring rates in the area. The 
base rate also is conditioned by the relation- 
ships of duties and responsibilities among 
various Classes of positions in the city service. 

Increments for Growth. Increments for nor- 
mal growth on the job are provided by three 
kinds of factors. First is the frequency with 
which growth can be measured and of course 
varies considerably from one class of posi- 
tions to another. Three “‘frequency groups” 
have been established. One group includes 
those classes where growth is limited to im- 
provement in a repetitive routine. For this 
group the growth increment may be granted 
quarterly. The second frequency group in- 
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cludes those classes in which growth is lim- 
ited, but the full cycle of the job is not com- 
pleted for at least three months. For these 
classes the increment can be granted semi- 
annually. The third frequency group in- 
cludes all other classes for which the incre- 
ment can be made annually. 

Second is consideration of the rate of 
growth, and three “‘rate groups” have been 
established. One group includes classes 
where the growth for a given period of time 
is normally not great. Here the increment is 
3 per cent. Another rate group includes 
classes where the amount of growth in a 
given period normally is substantial. In 
these cases the increment is 7 per cent. The 
third group includes all other classes for 
which the increment is 5 per cent. 

The third factor is the span of time for 
growth on the job. Here three “span groups” 
have been established. One group includes 
those classes where employees are required, 
at the time of hiring, to be fully prepared for 
successful performance on the job. For this 
group there are two salary increments above 
the base rate. The second span group in- 
cludes classes where successful performance 
depends upon building up knowledge, 
judgement, initiative, and other intangibles 
over a substantial period of time. Six incre- 
ments above the base rate are provided for 
this group. The third span group includes 
all other classes for which there are four 
increments. 

For any growth increment the depart- 
ment head must show that the employee has 
demonstrated the amount and kind of 
growth normally expected of the average 
employee in the class. 

Increments for Stability. Length-of-service 
increases are provided by a salary increment 
of 3 per cent of the base rate to be paid after 
five years of service. Thereafter annual in- 
creases can be made of one-half of 1 per cent 
per year up to 20 years. All length-of-service 
increments are paid annually as a lump sum. 
These increases are limited to a salary rate 
equal to twice the lowest base rate. Classes 
toward the lower end of the pay plan benefit 
most since higher professional and adminis- 
trative classes cannot receive more than the 
percentage applied to the limit specified. 
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Exceptional Service. The final pay incre- 
ment factor is for exceptional service and can 
be 5 or 10 per cent of the employee’s base 
rate. Such an increment may be authorized 
for three, six, nine, or 12 months and must 
be based on exceptional performance. The 
award lapses at the end of that time unless 
the exceptional performance continues and 
there is justification for extension. 

On an over-all basis the pay plan at- 
tempts to meet the labor market at the point 
of hiring and to provide positive incentives 
for employees through growth on the job, 
length of service, and special recognition for 
exceptional service.—CARLETON F. SHARPE, 
city manager, Hartford. 


More Local Units Change to 
Electronic Data Processing 


HREE cities and a county have joined 
the growing number of local govern- 
ments that are converting financial opera- 
tions to automated data processing (see Pus- 
Lic MANAGEMENT, December, 1960, p. 279). 
Fresno, California, in December, com- 
pleted installation of a data processing divi- 
sion in the department of finance. The in- 
stallation culminated three years of research, 
planning, and conversion of manual opera- 
tions to machine accounting. The punched- 
card system will handle four major opera- 
tions: (1) fixed asset inventory control and 
reporting; (2) billing and receivable account- 
ing for 50,000 flat-rate water and refuse dis- 
posal accounts; (3) cost accounting records 
for 1,090 pieces of motor equipment operat- 
ing within a working capital fund; and (4) 
payroll accounting for 1,300 employees. Plans 
are now being made to convert to machine 
accounting for 8,000 metered water accounts 
and for job costing and labor distribution 
for public works projects. 

Des Moines, Iowa, has installed punched- 
card equipment in a new data processing 
center. Payroll procedures will be the first to 
be mechanized. The general ledger, receiv- 
ables, payables, budget and appropriation 
accounting, cost accounting, and personnel 
statistics will be added later. A committee 
consisting of the director of finance, mem- 
bers of the finance department, and repre- 
sentatives of the city manager, the personnel 
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officer, the city’s independent accounting 
firm, and the equipment manufacturing 
concern met weekly for five months prior to 
the changeover. 

La Habra, California, expects to save 
$6,000 per year with electronic data process- 
ing equipment for the preparation of water 
bills. The work will be done by a local serv- 
ice bureau which will prepare approxi- 
mately 7,200 bills each month with about 25 
per cent of the bills being mailed weekly. 
The city pays 8 cents per card, or $576 per 
month, plus mailing charges of $226 per 
month. The time for preparing water bills 
has been reduced from three days to one 
hour. 

Maricopa County, Arizona, is installing a 
complete card-tape data processing system 
to handle cost accounting for the highway 
department, inventory control, and statisti- 
cal reports for the county recorder and the 
health department. Present tabulating 
equipment is used for auto registration 
statements, voter rosters, tax rolls, tax bills, 
budget reports, and certain accounting data. 


Financial Review Highlights 
Future Problems 


OMPARATIVE review of the finances 
of University City, Missouri (51,249), 
shows that the city provides a high level of 
services in return for tax dollars. Equally 
significant, however, the review’ indicates 
that capital outlay expenditures are abnor- 
mally low thus postponing improvements to 
a period of probable higher costs. The re- 
port, Some Facts and Figures on Finances, City of 
University City, Missouri, was prepared by the 
office of the city manager and submitted to 
the city council in December, 1960, to pro- 
vide a basis for budgetary review and con- 
sideration of future as well as immediate 
financial problems. It is based on the Bu- 
reau of the Census report, Compendium of City 
Government Finances in 1959. 

Per capita cost comparisons form the basis 
for the analyses. One comparison, for ex- 
ample, shows combined operating costs per 
capita for police, fire, streets, parks and rec- 
reation, and general control. The annual per 
capita cost for University City is $23.26 
compared with $29.23 for 70 southern cities 
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of 25,000 to 75,000 population, $33.80 for 
304 cities in all regions of 25,000 to 75,000 
population, $38.01 for 91 metropolitan sub- 
urbs of 25,000 to 75,000, and $52.13 for the 
city of St. Louis. For another example, an- 
nual capital outlay costs per capita are only 
$2.41 for University City while they range 
from $17.13 to $19.10 for the city of St. Louis 
and the various groups of cities of 25,000 to 
75,000 population. Other per capita com- 
parisons show that University City is low on 
municipal debt and municipal property tax 
revenue. 

An analysis of this kind is valuable for the 
city council and the city manager in long- 
term planning and review of financial poli- 
cies. Equally important, this kind of review 
places the city in a better position to explain 
present and proposed programs to individual 
taxpayers and citizen groups.—CHARLEs T. 
HENRY, city manager, University City. 


Joint Agreement Drafted for 
Highway and Urban Plans 


ETHODS to make highway and ur- 

ban planning funds available for joint 

use in comprehensive urban and metropoli- 

tan planning will be developed through an 

agreement recently drawn up by the De- 

partment of Commerce and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

At present the HHFA provides federal 
grants on a 50-50 basis to match state and 
local funds for urban and metropolitan plan- 
ning. For cities and counties with a popula- 
tion of less than 50,000 the funds are chan- 
neled through the state planning agency. 
For metropolitan areas with a central city of 
50,000 or more, federal grants may be made 
either to the state planning agency or to an 
official metropolitan or regional planning 
agency. The federal highway program au- 
thorizes the Bureau of Public Roads to allo- 
cate 1.5 per cent of total funds to the states 
for highway planning. 

The new agreement provides for a com- 
mittee to channel highway and urban plan- 
ning funds jointly in an urban area where 
state and local governments have estab- 
lished coordinated planning, including high- 
way and general urban plans, land use con- 
trols, community facilities, and housing. 
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Any proposal of this type must be jointly 
sponsored by a state highway department 
and a state, metropolitan, or regional plan- 
ning agency eligible for urban planning 
grants. The first such project has been an- 
nounced for Lane County, Oregon, and calls 
for $10,000 from the Bureau of Public 
Roads, $13,000 from HHFA, and $5,000 
from the Central Lane County Planning 
Commission. 


Adopts Street and Highway 
Master Plan 


HE Phoenix, Arizona, city council re- 

cently adopted five major policies to aid 
in planning and development of existing and 
future streets, highways, and freeways. The 
new policies represent the culmination of 
four years of work on the part of the city, 
Maricopa County, the Arizona State High- 
way Commission, and the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. Major aspects of the 
new policies are as follows: 

1. The major street and highway plan for 
the Phoenix urban area and Maricopa 
County has been adopted by the city coun- 
cil, the county board of supervisors, and the 
state highway commission, with the excep- 
tion of one interstate freeway route location 
which is under study. 

2. All existing streets have been classified 
to provide a basis for planning, design, oper- 
ation, and maintenance. The classification, 
based on recommended standards of the Na- 
tional Committee on Urban Transporta- 
tion, includes freeway-expressways, major 
arterial streets, collector streets, and local 
streets. 

3. A street improvement policy for devel- 
oped areas of the city has been adopted. Ma- 
jor arterial streets are deemed to be of city- 
wide benefit and are to be paid for by the 
entire public. For major arterials, however, 
property owners must pay for the cost of 
sidewalks if none had previously been in- 
stalled. Property owners will share with the 
city the costs for improvement of collector 
streets and will pay all of the cost for im- 
provement of local streets. 

4. An advance transportation planning 
team has been organized with three city em- 
ployees representing the planning depart- 
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ment and the divisions of engineering and 
traffic engineering of the public works depart- 
ment. It is hoped to expand the team shortly 
to include representatives from the state high- 
way commission and the county. The team 
will bring together planners, traffic engineers, 
and design engineers on a full-time basis to 
work on transportation studies. Other cities 
and towns in the Phoenix area will be invited 
to have their planners and engineers work 
with the advance transportation planning 
team when their communities are affected 
by specific studies. 

5. Maintenance policies are keyed to the 
street classification system and give top 
priority to federal aid major arterial streets. 
Other street types in priority order are ma- 
jor arterial streets built without federal aid, 
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collector streets, and local streets. This pol- 
icy recognizes that maintenance by type of 
street should be directly related to volume 
of traffic. The policy encourages property 
owners to form street improvement districts 
to secure paving. When local streets are 
paved, they will receive the same level of 
maintenance as paved collector and major 
arterial streets. 

The last policy has already brought a 
sharp change in direct labor costs for street 
maintenance. Currently about 70 per cent of 
direct labor costs are for major arterial 
streets that have 18 per cent of the total 
street mileage and carry about 80 per cent of 
the total vehicle miles—Ray W. Witson, 
city manager, Phoenix. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Society for Public Administration— 
Philadelphia, April 5-8. 

American Public Power Association—San An- 
tonio, April 25-27. 

American Society of Planning Officials—Denver, 
April 30—May 4. 

International Institute of Municipal Clerks— 
New York, May 15-18. 

Building Officials Conference of America—Phila- 
delphia, May 21-25. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—Seattle, 
May 21-25. 

American Water Works Association—Detroit, 
June 4-9. 

International Union of Local Authorities, World 
Conference of Cities—Washington, D.C., June 
15-20. 

American Library Association—Cleveland, July 
9-15. 

National Association of County Officials—Chi- 
cago, August 13-16. 

Institute of Traffic 
D.C., August 21-24. 


American Municipal Association—Seattle, Au- 
gust 26-30. 


Engineers—Washington, 


American Institute of Park Executives—Roches- 
ter, September 24-28. 


American Public Works Association—Minneapo- 
lis, September 24-27. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers— 
New York, September 24-28. 

National Recreation Association—Detroit, Octo- 
ber 1-6. 

Public Personnel Association—Denver, October 
1-5. 

International Association of Assessing Officers— 
Montreal, October 8-11. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—New York, October 8-11. 


National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials—Washington, D.C., October 
29—November 1. 


American Public Health Association—Detroit, 
November 13-17. 


International City Managers’ Association—Mi- 
ami Beach, November 26-30. 

National Municipa] League—Miami Beach, No- 
vember 30—December 2. 
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Savings on Public Employee Bond 
ANESVILLE, Ohio, will reduce its annual 
insurance premium by almost one-half for 
faithful performance bonds on employees by use 
of blanket bonds and competitive bidding. The 
bid specifications asked for a blanket faithful per- 
formance bond in an aggregate of $100,000 to 
cover all employees in the municipal court and in 
the offices of the city manager, treasurer, auditor, 
and for income tax collection and utility billing. 
The city also asked for a blanket dishonesty bond 
in the aggregate of $10,000 to cover about one- 
half of the other city employees, excluding the fire 
department and street, sanitation, and water 
crews. Nineteen proposals were received, but only 
one followed the specifications strictly. This also 
was the low bid with a three-year advance premi- 
um of $1,074 or an average of $358 per year. The 
city has been paying an annual premium of $689 
for 12 individual faithful performance bonds on 
specifically named employees and two blanket 
faithful performance bonds covering 10 em- 
ployees in tax collection and utility billing. These 
14 bonds ranged in amount from $1,000 to 
$25,000. 


Fire Losses Increase in 1960 
A total of 11,350 persons died in fires in the 
United States during 1960, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the National Fire Protection 
Association. Property loss reached a record high 
of about $1.54 billion. Almost one-half of the fire 
deaths occurred in homes, and 30 per cent of the 
casualties were children. At least 76 cases are 
known where a family of four or more members 
was killed in a single dwelling fire. The worst fire 
of the year was aboard the USS Constellation in 
December with 50 deaths reported and others stil] 
listed in critical condition. Property damage is 

expected to reach $75 million for this fire. 


Driver Education Training 
The number of public high schools offering 
driver education courses increased by 10 per cent 
during the 1959-60 school year, according to the 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. The 
number of eligible students enrolled, however, 
fell off by 11 per cent. Seventy-three per cent of 


the nation’s 17,227 public high schools now have 
driver instruction, and 56 per cent provide ac- 
credited courses for both classroom and practice- 
driving instruction. A total of 1.2 million, or 57 
per cent, of the eligible students—that is, those 
reaching legal driving age during the school year 
—took a course in driving during the 1959-60 
term. Seventeen states now provide statutory 
financial aid for driver education in local school 
systems. Four states—Michigan, Connecticut, 
Maine, and Rhode Island—require completion of 
a driver education course for obtaining a driver’s 
license. 


Issues Federal Guide 

Information on major federal government pro- 
grams of interest to cities is contained in a recent 
publication of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion entitled Federal Technical Assistance and Grant 
Programs of Interest to Local Governments (see City 
Hal! Bookshelf). Information is shown on federal 
programs for area development; civil defense; 
community development, including public hous- 
ing, slum clearance, urban renewal, and urban 
planning assistance; community facilities, includ- 
ing hospitals and sewage treatment plants; river, 
harbor, and flood control projects; disaster relief; 
air pollution contro] and other public health pro- 
grams; school programs; highways; airports; and 
other subjects. For each program area the booklet 
shows the current status of capital grants, pro- 
gram authorizations, and reservations; a brief 
description of the program, and addresses of na- 
tional, regional, and state offices of federal agen- 
cies where further information can be obtained. 
AMA plans to publish annual additions to this 
report to incorporate legislative changes and to 
bring statistical data up to date. 


Television Reports 

Des Moines, Iowa, has just completed a series 
of 13 television programs on physical changes in 
the city and is embarking on a second series to 
explain city services. Both series have been desig- 
nated as “Our Changing City.” The first series 
dealt with city planning, urban renewal, street 
and freeway construction, and parks and recrea- 


tion development. Program participants included 
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city councilmen, the mayor, city manager, de- 
partment heads, and members of citizen boards 
and commissions. The second series is covering 
street maintenance, police and fire department 
operations, garbage disposal, traffic engineering, 
personnel, property management, and public 
health. In this series, department heads and su- 
pervisors will explain various operations. Visual 
aids, film, and interviews have been used for all 
of the programs. Time has been provided on 
some programs to permit citizens to phone in 
questions which are answered by city officials on 
the program. The programs are sponsored by the 
adult education department of the public school 
system and are carried on the public school edu- 
cational channel. The 30-minute programs are 
presented each Thursday at 7:30 P.M. 


Limits Number of Scavengers 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has ruled that 
the village of Deerfield can limit the number of 
scavengers providing refuse collection service for 
residents. The litigation arose from a 1952 or- 
dinance which provided that not more than two 
licenses for scavengers “‘. . . shall be in force at 
any time in the Village.”” Although this was the 
only point in contention, the ordinance also pro- 
vides for vehicle standards, posting a performance 
bond, approval of rates by the village board, two 
garbage and refuse collections per week, and pub- 
lic liability insurance. 


Surveys Relocation Housing 


Persons relocated by site clearance for public 
housing generally have obtained greatly im- 
proved housing, according to a study recently 
conducted by the Chicago Department of City 
Planning and the Chicago Housing Authority. 
The findings are presented in Rehousing Residents 
Displaced from Public Housing Clearance Sites in Chi- 
cago, 1957-1958 (see City Hall Bookshelf). For 
families and individuals involved, after reloca- 
tion, the dwellings in poor condition decreased 
from 80 to 19 per cent, and the completely stand- 
ard housing increased from 17 to 58 per cent. 
Three-fourths of the relocated residents stated 
that their housing accommodations were as good 
or better than before, and none indicated that 
their housing was worse. For the majority of ten- 
ants, however, the rents increased from a range of 
$40 to $70 per month to a range of $60 to $100 
after relocation. Tenants with the lowest incomes, 


including many apparently eligible for public 
housing, showed the least gain in improved hous- 
ing. Most of the owner-occupant households in 
the clearance areas moved to and reinvested their 
funds in larger and better buildings. The survey 
covered 197-households that moved from 13 pub- 
lic housing clearance sites during 1957 and 
1958—about one-third of the total households in- 
volved. The report concluded that no evidence 
was found to substantiate the commonly held 
view that displaced households “. . . contribute 
in any substantial degree to the process of neigh- 
borhood deterioration or transitions in residential 
occupancy.” 


Personnel Developments 

A folder on “‘Career Planning?” has been is- 
sued by the city personnel department in San 
Diego, California, as a guide for students and vo- 
cational guidance counselors. In addition to cov- 
ering the general advantages of city employment, 
the folder describes specific opportunities for 
part-time employment with on-the-job training, 
educational opportunities off the job; stability of 
employment; and salary levels and fringe bene- 
fits.... New York City recently presented its 
first $1,000 cash award as part of the city em- 
ployees’ suggestion program. The award was 
made for a suggested method of salvaging subway 
car seats and backs for use in refurbished subway 
cars. Savings to the city are estimated at almost 
$32,000. The suggestion was made by a recently 
retired employee of the New York Transit Au- 
thority. 


Public Emergency Phones 

Glencoe, Illinois, recently began operation of a 
new public emergency reporting system for po- 
lice, fire, traffic accident, and other emergency 
calls. Thirteen public telephone boxes are located 
in front of each school and in other strategic loca- 
tions. The phones are housed in luminous red 
boxes so that citizens can report emergencies to 
the central communications center. The system 
was installed and will be maintained by the local 
telephone company under a rental agreement 
with the village. 


Employee Physical Examinations 

Physical examinations are provided for all em- 
ployees of Fresno, California, under a program 
recently adopted by the city. Fire, police, and 
waste disposal employees will have a physical ex- 
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amination every year, and other employees will 
be examined once every three years. Each prob- 
lem case that turns up from the examinations is 
reviewed by the department head, the deputy city 
attorney, the personne) director, the city nurse, 
the chief administrative officer, the examining 
physician, and one other physician. In addition 
the physician for the Firemen’s Fund joins the 
review panel for fire department employees. In 
other departments, where the problem involves a 
medical specialty, recommendations of a third 
doctor will be added upon request of the employ- 
ee. As a result of the examinations, a number of 
minor conditions were found which can be easily 
corrected; one heart condition turned up; and 
several police officers were found to have condi- 
tions serious enough that recommendations were 
made for disability retirement. 


To Retain Liquor Stores 


Residents of Edina, Minnesota, recently voted 
overwhelmingly to retain their municipally oper- 
ated liquor stores. The vote was 5,015 in favor 
and 183 against. A newsletter mailed to all village 
residents before the election pointed out that the 
liquor stores had brought a net income in 12 and 
one-half years of $1.3 million. Three-fourths of 
this revenue has been used for park and play- 
ground development, park and recreation opera- 
tions, and construction of the village hall and 
other improvements. The two Edina stores carry 
some 600 brands and types of merchandise. In- 
ventory loss has been held to less than one-fifth of 
one per cent; discounts for prompt payment of 
bills are taken on all invoices; and quantity pur- 
chases are made when lower prices are available. 
No one, including liquor store and other village 
employees and officials, is allowed to purchase 
goods at a discount. The election was required 
under state law because Edina’s population went 
over 10,000 in the 1960 census. Only Minnesota 
communities under 10,000 population may start 
municipal liquor stores. 


Accident Prevention Program 

Sacramento, California, is getting good results 
from its accident prevention program for the 
1,000 municipal employees who drive city-owned 
vehicles, according to the January issue of Western 
City. The latest available records, covering 1958 
and 1959, show a drop in the accident frequency 
rate from 4,59 to 3.60, based on the number of 
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accidents for each 100,000 vehicle miles. A five- 
member accident prevention board meets each 
month to interview every employee involved in 
any kind of motor vehicle accident. Board mem- 
bers include the city traffic engineer, the city 
safety and training officer, a traffic investigator, 
the head of the police department traffic division, 
and a representative of the city’s insurance car- 
rier. The board makes recommendations to the 
city manager for disciplinary action and can rec- 
ommend penalties ranging from reprimands to 
suspensions without pay for one to 10 days. A 
police car is dispatched to all accidents involving 
city-owned equipment. An investigation is made, 
and photographs are taken to protect the city 
against damage claims. The safety program will 
be expanded in 1961 with training in “defensive 
driving” for 25 supervisory employees who will, 
in turn, teach all other city drivers. 


Selling Fire Prevention on TV 

Closed-circuit television in the public schools 
is used in Anaheim, California, to promote fire 
prevention. The fire department presented four 
telecasts during the 1959-60 school year for fifth- 
grade pupils. The first telecast was directed to 60 
teachers to explain the program and to outline 
the teachers’ duties. The remaining telecasts were 
aimed at the fifth-grade level and included fire 
department demonstrations. Five telecasts have 
been presented for the current school year, and 
each program lasts about 30 minutes. The tele- 
casts have brought a substantial saving in time 
for fire inspectors who formerly had to make sev- 
eral visits to individual classrooms. Only two such 
visits are needed now—to answer specific ques- 
tions and to award junior firemen badges. Future 
programs are being planned to show headquar- 
ters facilities, rescue work on the drill tower, and 
departmental response to fire calls. In the spring 
of 1960, Anaheim used closed-circuit television to 
17 elementary schools to present information to 
the public on eight proposed bond issues that 
were up for public referendum (see Pustic MAn- 
AGEMENT, August, 1960, page 183). 


Public Relations Methods 


Denton, Texas, recently held a series of four 
department-head meetings to explore the role of 
the supervisor in public relations. The sessions 
were held on city time on four consecutive Mon- 
days and lasted one hour ¢ach. Speakers and dis- 
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cussion leaders included two professors from 
North Texas State College and the managing edi- 
tor of the Denton Record-Chronicle. . . . Red Bank- 
White Oak, Tennessee, ran a four and one-half 
by seven-inch display ad in the Chattanooga News— 
Free Press to announce that the city completed its 
latest fiscal year with a substantial cash surplus. 
...A leaflet describing the urban renewal pro- 
gram in Mount Holly, New Jersey, explains the 
general neighborhood renewal plan set up for a 
237-acre area around the central business core. 
The leaflet includes a large-scale map showing 
existing and proposed structures. ... A tax folder 
recently issued by Mount Prospect, Illinois, pro- 
vides a breakdown by revenues and expenditures 
together with police department information. 


To Require Land for Schools 


The new subdivision ordinance for Mel- 
bourne, Florida (11,982), provides that the plan- 
ning board may require dedication or reservation 
of land in a subdivision where a proposed park, 
playground, school, or other public use is shown 
by the city master plan. If the planning board 
does not require dedication or reservation, the 
subdivider must pay $5 per lot to the city for ac- 
quisition of land. The ordinance also provides, 
for large-scale developments, that the planning 
board “‘may require the dedication or reservation 
of . . . areas or sites . . . suitable to the needs cre- 
ated by such development for schools, parks, and 
other neighborhood purposes.” Subdivision re- 
quirements for utility and street improvements 
are varied according to the type of residential de- 
velopment: apartment and row house areas, one- 
family detached houses with lot widths of 75 feet 
or less, and single-family developments with 
larger lots. 


Recent Budget News 


A new budget manual has been issued in 
Alexandria, Virginia, to establish uniform proce- 
dures for all city departments. The manual covers 
the budget, methods for preparing basic and sup- 
plemental budget requests, budget expenditure 
classifications, and a glossary of terms. . . . Com- 
munity Research, Inc., in Dayton, Ohio, has is- 
sued a report on The Lack of a Budget Process in 
Montgomery County. The report points out the need 
for a chief executive for the county government, 
an integrated department of finance with a direc- 
tor appointed by the county chief executive, and 
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a budgetary process that includes comprehensive 
accounting, an executive budget, and allotments 
and other expenditure controls. . . . The message 
for the Evanston, Illinois, budget is developed 
around the theme of “Evanston—A Search for 
Excellence.” Emphasis is placed on setting high 
standards, re-establishing community goals, and 
providing a good level of community services. An 
agenda was attached to the budget message to 
facilitate city council consideration of the major 
changes recommended for 1961... . Other budg- 
ets were received recently from Fremont, Cali- 
fornia; Fort Meade, Florida; Wichita, Kansas; 
Chicago and Oak Park, Illinois; Concord and 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Mankato, St. Cloud, 
and St. Louis Park, Minnesota; Newton, New 
Jersey; Rye, New York; Cincinnati and Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Borger, Brownsville, and Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Norfolk, Virginia; Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; and Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


Ordinances Recently Adopted 

Modesto, California, has adopted an ordi- 
nance requiring a person distributing advertising 
samples, handbills, and similar materials to wear 
a distinctive type of hat carrying the words, 
‘Licensed Handbill Distributor.” . . . A Mobile, 
Alabama, ordinance regulates the installation, 
construction, and operation of mobile home 
parks, including requirements for a permit, mini- 
mum facilities, and compliance with city build- 
ing, plumbing, and electrical codes. ... A De- 
troit ordinance makes it unlawful for a person to 
telephone another person repeatedly for purposes 
of harassment.... Norwalk, California, has 
adopted an ordinance regulating carnivals, cir- 
cuses, and other types of shows. In addition to a 
city permit, requirements include public liability 
insurance, surety bond, location, hours of opera- 
tion, lighting, sanitation, compliance with build- 
ing and fire codes, and provision of uniformed 
guards. 

Radio Communications 

A new communications center has been set up 
in Baltimore to serve the department of transit 
and traffic, the bureau of highways, the depart- 
ment of education, and bureaus for sanitation, 
sewers, mechanical-electric services, and building 
inspection. The center serves seven municipal 
agencies through 137 mobile radios, mostly in 


vehicles operated by the department of transit 
and traffic and the bureau of highways. Police, 
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fire, and water departments have their own radio 
dispatching systems with direct telephone lines to 
the center. The center is tied in by direct tele- 
phone to the local transit, gas, and electric com- 
panies, civil defense headquarters, and other 
emergency-type agencies. The communications 
center was designed and built by employees of the 
department of transit and traffic, and the radio 
system is furnished through a lease-maintenance 
contract... . According to Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly, a 142-mile microwave system is being in- 
stalled in northwestern Idaho to serve the state 
highway department and the state police. Other 
functions, including civil defense and forestry, can 
be added to the system. The 142-mile microwave 
chain uses six tower relay and terminal stations. 
. . . New Jersey is the first state to equip all state 
police cars with two-way transistorized radios. 
Newark also is installing two-way transistorized 
radio equipment in 131 police cars, 101 fire de- 
partment vehicles, and 40 public works depart- 
ment vehicles. The installations are being made 
for both jurisdictions under five-year, lease-main- 
tenance contracts. 


Revenue Financing Available 


Pennsylvania municipalities now have a clear- 
cut right to issue revenue bonds as a result of a 
state supreme court decision on a suit involving 
the borough of Ephrata. Prior to the court deci- 
sion in March, 1959, Pennsylvania municipali- 
ties had been handicapped by a low debt limita- 
tion and the inability to issue revenue bonds. As a 
consequence they had to create municipal au- 
thorities to finance most utility installations and 
extensions. Since the court decision, Grove City, 
Bristol, Lititz, and Chambersburg have issued 
revenue bonds. Lititz was able to develop a sim- 
plified bond covenant, and Chambersburg has 
benefited in getting a good interest rate because 
of investor familiarity with the bonds issued pre- 
viously by the other three municipalities. The 
authority device for financing utility services has 
often meant higher interest rates, duplicate fees 
for engineering and legal services, and separation 
of the directly elected municipal council from 
effective control of the utility. 


Urban and Highway Planning 


Coordination of urban and highway planning 
was stressed by several speakers at the 40th an- 
nual meeting of the Highway Research Board 
held January 9-13 in Washington, D.C. Nearly 
3,000 engineers, scientists, and public officials at- 
tended the meeting which was based on the 
broad theme of “The Look Ahead.” Robert F. 
Van Hoef, director of the planning division, 
Michigan State Highway Department, stated 
that dissatisfaction with urban expressway pro- 
grams stems largely from “unsolved dilemmas” 
of the over-all problem of urban and metropoli- 
tan planning. Describing experiences in Michi- 
gan, he said that coordinated state-local planning 
is providing a new partnership in rebuilding 
cities. Nathan Cherniack, economist for the Port 
of New York Authority, said that most cities will 
have to subsidize passenger transportation sys- 
tems, including both public transit and the pri- 
vate automobile, if they hope to serve adequately 
the peak-hour travel movements. Alan M. Voor- 
hees, traffic planning engineer for the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, noted that cheap land costs, 
rather than accessibility, are a major factor in ur- 
ban growth today. 


Intergovernmental Cooperation 


The organization of 14 associations of public 
officials and governmental groups in the Mil- 
waukee area points to the need for organizing 
an intergovernmental cooperation council, ac- 
cording to a bulletin recently issued by the 
Citizens’ Governmental Research Bureau. The 
Bureau says that the council should include rep- 
resentation from each of the 19 cities and villages 
in the county as well as the county government 
and that meetings should be held at least quarter- 
ly to explore problems of common concern. Eight 
of the groups represent city and village govern- 
ments and include associations for assessors, fire 


chiefs, health officers, librarians, police chiefs, 
police juvenile control officers, public health 
nurses, and public works officials. 
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The Importance of Being Human 
in the Technological Era 


ECHNOLOGICAL development in the era 

of automation promises the delightful and 
frightening prospect of a second industrial revolu- 
tion. Technological changes will inevitably con- 
tinue to alter radically our pattern of life. It has 
already changed, for man has become mobile, 
mechanized, and privatized—that is, he moves 
from one place to another geographically and 
from one position to another socially. Every as- 
pect of his life is dominated by the necessity to 
keep the machine running, and he has neither the 
knowledge nor the power to participate meaning- 
fully in the decision-making processes. 

Considered individually, these phenomena 
point to serious problems. In a healthy society 
there is a balance between the movements toward 
individualization and participation, but in Amer- 
ica today meaningful participation is on the 
wane. Whereas man’s fulfillment requires both 
vitality that constantly breaks through outworn 
forms and stable structures that provide organiza- 
tion patterns, now all forms are in flux; whereas 
to be human is to have freedom and destiny, in- 
creasingly freedom seems overwhelmed by des- 
tiny. 

Where, then, do we go from here? Three con- 
clusions follow from this analysis: (1) neither free- 
dom alone nor freedom and equality together can 
be the watchword of the better America; (2) the 
national purpose must be so conceived and so 
executed as to provide more significant participa- 
tion, more real freedom, and more stability; (3) 
the ethos that provides the power and direction 
for our personal and social life must undergo a 
transformation. 

On a practical level, we need to take steps to 
stabilize our society. We do not have to be the 
victims of endless flux and persona] disintegra- 
tion. At a higher level we need, as a nation, to 
rise above the press of circumstance. We need a 
vision for American power which now, at its peak, 
finds itself more threatened than in days of weak- 
ness.—‘‘The Importance of Being Human.” By 
Alvin Pitcher. Harvard Business Review, published 
by the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, January-February, 
1961. 


What Are the Concepts of 
Organizational Loyalty? 
T IS a fortunate institution that can count on 
the loyalty of its people—not only in the or- 
dinary, everyday activities on the job, but also in 
the critical and extraordinary situations in com- 
pany life. It can be tapped by more organiza- 
tions, for we are now reaping the rewards of psy- 
chological research and have come to understand 
that employee loyalty is a phenomenon that is 
highly individualized, yet also an outgrowth of 
the dynamics of a cohesive work group. Organi- 
zation-centered loyalty must be harnessed from 
both sources. 

Organization-centered loyalty can be defined 
aS a man’s strong personal commitment to give 
more than adequately of his time, energy, talents, 
judgment, ideas, and moral courage in the best 
interests of the institution with which he is af- 
filiated. Practically speaking, organizational loy- 
alty is a composite of several kinds and dimen- 
sions of loyalty that are present to some degree in 
all employees: (1) loyalty to one’s profession, oc- 
cupation, or craft; (2) loyalty to the work group; 
(3) loyalty to superiors; (4) loyalty to the product 
or services in which the organization deals; and 
(5) institutional loyalty, or the pride of an em- 
ployee in the prestige of his organization. 

Attaining organization-centered loyalty re- 
quires responsiveness to the individual’s motiva- 
tions and to the morale of work groups. The indi- 
vidual employee wants to be treated with dignity, 
to have his talents utilized in jobs that make de- 
mands on his abilities, initiative, and energy; he 
looks to fair play; he expects to be hold how he’s 
doing; and he believes there should be recogni- 
tion of good work. He looks to a reward system 
that includes nonfinancial recognition. 

Fostering an atmosphere conducive to employ- 
ee loyalty is a continuing, painstaking job that 
affects all areas of the organization. It isn’t a 
simple task, but it is one that must be accom- 
plished if the organization is to move toward the 
realization of its goals through the use of its hu- 
man resources.—‘‘A Realistic Look at Organiza- 
tional Loyalty.” By Nathaniel Stewart. The Man- 
agement Review, published by the American Man- 
agement Association, January, 1961. 
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Bip Data ON CurRENT Municipal. PuB.ic 
Works. By M. U. Snoderly. Municipal Tech- 
nical Advisory Service, University of Tennes- 
see, P.O. Box 8500, University Station, Knox- 
ville. 1961. 87pp. 


Community PLANNING FOR AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION. National Association of State Aviation 
Officials, 1101 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 1960. 77pp. $2. (Reference on 
federal regulations affecting aviation. Useful 
for cities in planning for development and ex- 
pansion of airports.) 


Tue Errect or CHARTER PROVISIONS ON AP- 
POINTMENT AND REMOVAL OF THE CiTy MAN- 
AGER. By Calvin Eugene Perkins. University 
of Southern California Bookstore, Los Angeles 
7. 1959. 63pp. $2.25. 


Tue FepERAL Bupcet In BrieF—1962. Bureau of 
the Budget. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 62pp. 25 cents. 
(Covers 1961-62 federal budget. Well-written 
and illustrated.) 


FEDERAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND GRANT 
PROGRAMS OF INTEREST TO LocAL GOVERN- 
MENTS, American Municipal Association, 1612 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 
28pp. $3. (See p. 66.) 


Fire PREVENTION Cope, ABBREVIATED EDITION. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 38. 1960. 53pp. (Supersedes 
1956 edition.) 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR Use. By 
Laurence F. Schmeckebier and Roy B. Eastin. 
Brookings Institution, 1775 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Revised 
edition, 1961. 476pp. $6. 


How To Work witH OLDER PeopLe: A GuIDE 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND VOLUNTEER LEADERS 
or Sociat Activity Procrams. By Florence 
E. Vickery. Documents Section, California 
State Printing Office, North 7 Street and 
Richards Boulevard, Sacramento 14. 1960. 
60pp. 75 cents. 


MASSACHUSETTS NEEDS IN URBAN AND INDUSTRIAL 
RENEWAL, Special Commission on Audit of 
State Needs, Office of Commissioner of Ad- 
ministration, State House, Boston 33. 1960. 
152pp. (Sound recommendations for state 
legislation to encourage regional planning and 
to aid urban renewal.) 


Mopern Lanp Poticy: Papers oF THE LAND 
Economics Instirute. University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana. 1960. 449pp. $8.50. 


THE NATURE AND CONTROL OF URBAN DIsPERSAL. 
Public Administration Extension, University 
Extension, University of California, Berkeley 
4. 1960. 130pp. $2. 


Tue New Science oF MANAGEMENT DECISION. 
By Herbert A. Simon. Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33 Street, New York 16. 1960. 50pp. 
$2.50. (See p. 49.) 


Po.ice-FirE INTEGRATION IN MICHIGAN. Michi- 
gan Municipal League, 205 South State 
Street, Ann Arbor. 1960. 31pp. $2.50. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION OF WATER RESOURCES IN 
Texas. By John T. Thompson. Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas, Austin. 
1960. 172pp. $2.50. 


RECENT CouNcIL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
Drrectory oF CounciL-MANAGER Cities. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1961. 43pp. $2. 


REHABILITATION AND CONSERVATION ASPECTS OF 
Ursan Renewat. National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 60pp. $2.50. 
(Conference papers on planning, government 
incentives, neighborhood organization, financ- 
ing private rehabilitation, architecture of ur- 
ban renewal, and other subjects.) 


ReHousING ResipeNTs DisPLACED FROM PUBLIC 
Housinc CLEARANCE SITEs IN Cuicaco, 1957- 
1958. Chicago Housing Authority, 69 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2. 1960. 52pp. 
(See p. 67.) 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—lInstallations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 
Municipal and County Highway Planning 
Parking Plans and Programs 
Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 
Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—-Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning * Feasibility Reports +» Design + Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street . Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
* Engineering and Design Services * 

2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 











ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. | MATTER AT CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO 37, ILL. a 


* * 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT r iinnsteapinin 
ILL. 


Return Postage Guaranteed 





Just Off the Press 


MUNICIPAL 
POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


e Up-to-date revision of this famous supervisory text. 
@ Incorporates new developments since 1954 edition. 


e New chapters on public relations programs and future police problems. 


A Must for All Police Administrators 


545 pages Fifth edition $7.50 





Send your order to 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















